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Drexler. 
Traveling card issued: Wm. S. Hudson. 
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Local No. 608, Astoria, Oregon. 
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Business in this locaity very slow just at Portland. We now have 58 members in goo 
si i locai is slow just a 
. ’ : standing 
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Ss TORONTO DELEGATES, GREET- 
ING. 
la.. Feb. Zz 


I*¢ llow 


1913. 
Delegates— 
Des Moines 


Des Moines, 

Brothers sand 
We are authorized by 
Musicians’ Protective Association, 
Local No. 75, A. F. of M., to extend 
cordial fraternal greetings to all mem- 
bers throughout the length and 
breadth of the Federation jurisdiction 
and to give formal notice to all dele 
gates to National Convention 
which meets in Toronto in May, that 
Des Moines candidate the 
honor of entertaining the eighteenth 
annual convention of the American 
Federation Musicians in 1914, 

As delegates from Local No. 75 to 
the Toronto convention, we most ear- 
nestly request the delegates of other 
whom we have met in 
years gone by and whom we 
shall meet for the first time—to make 
no decision pledge with reference 
to the location of the convention of 
1914 until we have had an opportunity 
to present the merits of Des Moines. 

We promise to make a showing in 
behalf of Des Moines as a convention 
city which will at least challenge your 
respect and we ardently hope, win a 
favorable verdict. 

Des Moines union musicians are a 
unit in asking that the 1914 convention 
come to Des Moines. 

Local No. 75 has a membership of 
over three hundred. Every member 
is pledged to make himself a com- 
mittee of one to make the convention 
a success if the coveted honcr shall be 
secured for this city. 

Des Moines needs the convention 
for the vitalizing force which we be- 
lieve it will bring to the cause in Iowa 
and this portion of the Mississippi 
Valley—a cause in which as union mu- 
sicians we are all deeply interested. 

T, FRED HENRY, 
Cc. A. WEAVER, 
Delegates to Toronto Convention. 
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VALUE OF THE TROMBONE. 


Many times the importance of some 
particular instrument, in the ordinary 
dance, theatre and entertainment or- 
chestra, is so ‘belittled in the estima- 
tion of the leader or organizer, whose 
understanding of pleasing harmony 
is warped through his own peculiar 
taste, that the effect produced: is far 
from what it should be. Undeniably 
an orchestra when engaged ex- 
pected to furnish pleasing music, and 
he who selects the instruments should 
use good judgment, lest individual 
ideas be upheld at the expense of well- 
balanced harmony. 

It is not an uncommon practice for 
Jeaders to overlook the value of the 
trombone. In the hands of an intel- 
ligent player the trombone plays an 
important part in lending color to the 
sweet concord of sounds. True Jit is, 
it can serve no purpose than a blast- 
ing brassy noiseproducer in the hands 
of a careless or unskillful person, but 
instances of this sort do not warrant 
condemnation of the instrument. Any 
instrument can be used for good or 
dad. It’s not the instrument that 
makes the music, meaning music in 
its true sense; it is rather the musi- 
cian, whose instrument serves mere- 
ly to give expression to the human 
feeling behind it. Music is not noise. 
It is the language of the ultra realm. 
‘Music feeds the soul. 

By means of the trombone, the 
sweetest, soul-stirring sounds are pos- 
sible; but withal it has qualities for 
noise; it conceals tonal possibilities 
that are sweet, soft, colored, as also 
vociferous peals that are blasting, 
harsh, strident. When skillfully hand- 
led, the trombone proves its value, 
in the ordinary orchestra of five or 
siz: pieces, not to consider a larger 
instrumentation in which ‘ts indispen- 
Sability is not to be questioned. Too 
often one goes to a tlieatre, dance or 
other place of amusemem, and finds 
an orchestra of five or six pieces, but 
the trombone is lacking. This state- 
ment will obtain in many places, 
though not everywhere. In every in- 
stance incomplete harmony is notice- 
able. Extra effort on the part of the 
drummer, or additional energy cen- 
tered in the lefthand work of the pia- 
nist, usually constitutes the means es- 
sayed for making the _ ill4balanced 
combination less apparent. But 
among the populace throughout the 
land to regard an orchestra or any 
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keep the spirit of 
life, gaiety, mot necessarily sweet 
souds of music, in the atmosphere. 

Let each instrument turnish its por- 
tion of ‘blending harmony in proper 
measure; let one predominate where 
it should and softly blend in organic 
oundation when it carries the predomi- 
nant part. Do not, for the sake of 
false economy on the .part of the ma- 
nagement, or through prejudicial pre 
dilections on the part the leader, 
which can bring delight only to him- 
self, allow an essential part to be mis- 
sing, thereby supplying one step in 
the degradation of the standard of 
music. If it has to be a small orches- 
tra, let it be in perfect balance. Each 
instrument supplies blends color 
for which there is no substitute, and 
which necessary for the 
If a theatre orchestra has five 
pieces, there no true economy 
which justifies not having If 
union men would more generally as- 
sert their union principles and more 
steadfastly aid the cause of good mu- 
sic, well-balanced harmony, rather 
than sit by in involuntary reconcffia- 
tion to the dictatorship of the em- 
ployer of musicians in the practice of 
his style of economy, it would only be 
an incentive to the trombonist and 
other good instrumentalists little used, 
but a salutory effect on 
the knows and ap- 
preciates little of good, wholesome, 
unsplit harmony. Better music, 
places the theatre that can boast of it 
far in the lead, and gradually more so. 
Truly, musicians should collectively 
exert a more strenuous effort to ad- 
vance the cause of their profession, 
and should bring their intelligent, 
persuasive influence to ‘bear upon the 
hirers of music, many of whom are 
lamentably in that class which de- 
mands the “maximum racket at mini- 
mum price” and considers an orches- 
tra worthless if it cannot render 
“Everybody’s Doin’ It” in emotional 
style and rip off “Hitchy Coo” an 
encore, 
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GEO. H. MANSFIELD. 





BRASS BANDS. 


(By George Fitch.) 

A brass band is a large number of 
disturbances merged into one harmoni- 
ous and jambangsome whole. 

Nothing illustrates more vividly 
the benefits of union. A trombone 
played alone on the streets would be 
a nuisance. A _ cornet crime 
against an entire neighborhood. No 
one would go four feet to hear a 
dunm ‘by itself uniess there was a 
chance to kick it in. People go out of 
their way to throw bricks at a clarinet 
when it is in full cry alone. Yet when 
these instruments are all played® to- 
gether in a band with a drum major 
attachment, sbusiness suspends, win- 
dows open to catch the divine melody 
and small ‘boys follow the players 
from Main street until past dinner 
time. 

A brass ‘band 


is a 


one of our most 
useful institutions. Without brass 
bands we could not have circuses, 
presidential inaugurations or large fu- 
nerals, and political campaigns would 
be sadly crippled. A street parade 
without a brass band would be as a:m- 
less and melancholy as a garter snake 
without a head. Ambition without a 
biass band would die, for what would 
be the use of glory if there were no 
brass band to welcome the successful 
candidate ‘back to ‘this native town? 
Brass ‘bands are of six grades, good, 
had, unendurable, horrible, atrocious 
and worse. There are only a few of 
the first grade, but almost every small 
town has a band of the sixth grade. 
It is composed of earnest young mu- 
sicians who meet in a lodge hall every 
Saturday night and practice while the 
inhabitants stuff cracks in the doors 
nd windows and put on tight shoes to 
ivert their minds. Many a t*me death 
has paused over a small town to take 
toll, but as he has listene to a 14 
fragment band rolling through “Poet 
and Peasant” in a heavy sea, the cor- 
nets four beats in the lead, with the 
clarinets and alto horns catching up 
fast and the bass horn fast on a bar 
and sending up distress s:gnals, he has 
shuddered and passed on. 

No one would object to band prac- 
tice, because there can be no good 
bands unless the closed season on bad 
bands is religiously observed. But the 
scale of prices for bands is not man- 
aged right. It is all :ight for a band 


is 





body of musicians as persons assem- 


to charge $50 for a performance after 





it has learned to play unanimously in 
one key. But before that time the 
citizens of the town in which it prac- 
tices should be allowed to charge 25 
cents per practice. This would stop 
the steady loss of population.in the 
small towns and would stop the drift 
to the cities to a marked degree. 





HIGH COST OF LIVING RE- 
DUCED BY CO-OPERATIVE 
BUYING. 

How Consumers in England Reduce 
Expenses and Save Money. 

To the average citizen of the United 
States, the co-operative plan of buy- 
ing merchandise it ‘ittle known, but 
in England, Scotland and European 
countries, it has been successfully 
pursued for more than half a century 
and is making large gains every year. 

To illustrate the extent of co-opera- 
tive ‘buying with figures, there are in 
the United Kingdom over 2,800,000 in- 
dividual members of co-operative so- 
There were in 1909, 2,985 re- 
which made returns to 


cieties. 
tail societies 
the government. 
The largest wholesale society, which 
the wholesale and manufacturing 
agent of the retail societies owned by 
them, is the Co-Operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, Its sales last year amounted to 
practically $140,000,000. The second 
argest wholesale co-operative society 
‘s the Scottish Co-Operative Whole 
sale Society, Limited, whose net sales 
for the year of 1911 were about $32,- 
000,000, On the sales of these two 
cieties alone the ultimate consumers 
are saving in some cases the manuwfac- 
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turers’ profit as well as the wholesale 
dealers’ besides other valuable 
considerations. 

If you or I, readers of this paper, 
lived in England and wished to be- 
come members of a loeal co-operat ve 
society, we could by paying 
down one shilling as the first install 
ment on five shares of $5 each. Our 
first shilling payment would entitle us 
to all the privileges, 
which consists chiefly in lower prices 
on purchases When we had paid up 
oné full share of $5, interest is allowed 


pront, 


do oO 


memberzhip 


at 5 per cent, with the privilege of in 
creasing the capital, as we wished, up 
to $1,000, the of 
drawing interest at five per cent per 
annum anc the principal can be with- 
drawn at any time with the same free- 
dom savings can be withdrawn 
om a savings bank. The English law 
does not allow members to have 
shares in excess of $1,000 .n one so- 
ciety. Having members of 
this retail co-operative society, we 
wowld ‘buy such merchandise from its 
local store as was for our interest to 
buy, but we would have perfect free- 
dom to buy from other retail stores, 
as we saw fit. At the end of each six 
months’ purchases we would get a 
dividend of from ten to fifteen per 
cent of our gross purchases. This 
could ‘be taken out in cash or applied 
to a savings fund, drawing five per 
cent, as before mentioned. This co- 
operative membership would have 
several influences. It would reduce 
the high cost of living, cultivate the 
abit of‘saving and increase gross sav- 
ings, and give us, if we were of mod- 
erate means, money to spend on the 
better things of lite after we were fed, 
clothed and sheltered. The motive 
governing these retail societies is a 
helpful co-operative motive, which 
aims to give the best service at the 
lowest possible price and without 
profit. 

The directors the local society 
are modest public spirited men, who 
give their services almost free of 
charge, say $10 or $15 per year. They 
hire a moderate priced store manager 
who receives orders and delivers 
goods, while the store probably has 
location of low rental ‘but easily ac- 
cessible. The directors meet once a 
week to receive the manager’s report 
and conduct the necessary Lusiness. 
They are men who enjov rendering 
this sort of service and the honor of 
trusteeship in a matter of public wel- 
fare. These local societies also hold 
educational meetings and provide 
reading rooms, lecture courses and 
other beneficial gatherings. The Co 
Operative Wholesale Society of Man- 
chester, England, is made wp of 1,160 
of these retail societies which we have 
briefly described and is the servant of 
the retail societies in the capacity of 
manufacturer and wholesaler. As be- 
fore stated, this wholesale society 


increases, 


course, 
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does the enormous business of $140,- 
000,000 worth of sales per annum and 
its sales are increased at the rate of 
about $5,000,000 per year. They are 
wholesale general dealers, manufac- 
turers, ‘bankers, millers, printers, 
bookbinders, boxmakers, lithograph- 
ers, shipowners, butter factors, sad- 
dlers, lard refiners, ‘bacon curers, fruit 
growers, dry salters, spice grinders, 
curriers, iron founders and _ tinplate 
workers, tea growers, blenders, pack- 
rs and importers, dealers in grocery 
and provisions, drapery, woolens, 
readymade clothing, boots and shoes, 
brushes, crockery, carpets, furniture, 
coal, etc., etc.; manufacturers of flour, 
butter, ‘biscuits, sweets, preserves, 
pickles, candied peel, cocoa, choco- 
‘ate, tobacco, cigars, cigare:tes, snuff, 
soap, candies, glycerine, starch, paints, 
varnish, colors, boots and shoes, sad- 
dlery, ,woolens, clothing, flannels, 
shirts, mantels, underclothing, corsets, 
millinery, hosiery, colored 
otton goods, pants, ladies’ underwear, 
cardigans, furniture, (brushes, general 
hardware, bedsteads, wire mattresses, 


silesias, 


mats, etc, 
They have their buying representa- 
in New York, Montreal and 
other centers. They supply every- 
thing in the necessities of life and 
many comforts of common use. The 
wholesale society is made up of mem- 
berships from the retail sucieties in 
proportion the number of indi- 
vidual consumers belonging to the re- 
tail society. We believe that the lo- 
cal retail society agrees to take out 
ne $5 share in the Wholesale for each 
member. The retail societies buy 
from the wholesale society, receiving 
dividends on purchases, which make 
their purchases below the prices of 
the ordinary manufacturer and whole- 
saler. But the retail society is at per- 
fect liberty to buy anywhere it 
chooses and does not purchase from 
the wholesale society the 
juality and price of merchandise make 
to do 
of the wholesale 
operative society managed ‘by 
directors, elected by the local 
cieties. These directors give their 
tire time at a salary of $1,700 per 
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to 


except as 
it advantageous sO. 
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unthinkable for the 
American ‘business man to 
consider a proposition of this kind 
where thirty-two men coming up from 
the ranks of ordinary consumers by 
popular election are conducting an 
enormous business more economfcally 
than the large establishments of trade 
.n England can conduct it and giving 
heir best efforts entirely for the mo- 
tive of rendering good ervice and se- 
uring a comfortable salary with the 
honor that goes with a public service 
ficiently performed. 

We should judge from what we 
learn that these directors, working 
with these motives, are more devoted 
to their business than the ordinary 
type of business man. They have that 
loyalty, interest and self-sacrifice 
which is shown by many professors 
and teachers in colleges and schools, 
Their efficiency cannot be challenged. 


is almost 


There are very few mercantile es- 
tablishments in the world that are 
doing as big a ‘business at the Co- 
Operative Wholesale Society in’ Man- 
chester, England. Where we find a 
merchandising establishment of this 
size, we usually find a large ‘borrow- 
ing capacity well used, but the Co- 
Operative Wholesale Society of Man- 
chester, England, does not ‘borrow. 
It pays cash for what it buys and 
loans money. Its ‘working capital 
comes through its memberships and 
the loan accounts which consist 
mostly of dividends on purchases and 
interest that has ‘been allowed to re- 
main as an investment. The capital 
-nd loan account has gtown year after 
year and with the healthy and 
ficient conduct of the ‘business makes 
a constant flow of money, equal, and 
oftentimes in excess, of the needs of 
the business. 

This brief account of 
buying in England must 
imipression on the mind of the aver- 
age American consumer who con- 
stantly confronted with the aggravat- 
ing problem of the high cost of liv- 
ing. 

It would seem the most reasonable 
and natural thing that the United 
States should follow what has been 
successfully done in England for the 
past forty years, for the reason that it 
is of tremendous public good and is 
founded on the best principles of 


co-operative 
make a vital 


1s 


efficiency, thrift and public welfare, 
but there are obstacles to overcome 
in the establishment of this co-opera- 
tive system of buying and those ob- 
stacles lie in the prevailing greed of 
the average business man. We are 
sorry to admit that the motive often 
exists in every business community 
of getting money rapidly at any cost 
and retiring at any expense that may 
come to those who follow after. Suc- 
cess in this country is more and more 
measured by money and the power of 
spending money and less by public 
service rendered and this is a distinct 
lifference between our civilization and 
that of England and we are distinct 
sufferers from our motive of human 
life. The great opportunities for*mak- 
ing money have been in ‘banking, 
nanufacturing and merchandising, and 
these vocations have attracted unduly 
from the population of the country 
ind overcrowded and overmerchan- 
dised our large towns and cities and 
have depleted the agricultural popu- 
lation, swelling the profits of manu- 
facturing and merchandising and in 
creasing the general cost of living. 
Any influence which tends to turn 
the tide in the other direction will be 
a good influence for the welfare of the 
United States, and if we could copy 
the co-operative system of England 
i to down retail and 
wholesale profits and increase the 
efficiency of the remaining di:tribu- 
ters, we would be one step towards <¢ 
better distribution and adjustment of 
institutions and encour 
ad and the 
f whch can 


in a way force 


our business 
aging thrift 
cumulation of money, 
devoted 1e ‘better things of life. 
It is a deplorable condition for any 
country when it takes all a man can 
earn to fill his stomach and cover his 
back, leaving no surplus for educa- 
tional and general improvement, 
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GRAND OPERA. 


“Bud” Fischer, the cartoonist, who 
made Mutt and Jeff as famous 
“Tristan and Isolde,” made this 
text of one of his recent pictures: 

Mutt—That’s the last .ime Ill ever 
You needn’t give 


as 


the 


go to grand opera. 
me any more tickets to grand opera. 
It’s All you hear is a lot of 
wops yelling. You can’t understand 
a word they say. Why, | wouldn’t 
even known what opera they 
were playing if I hadn’t seen the name 


bum! 


have 


on the curtain. 

Jeff—What are you talking about? 
They don't have the name on the cur- 
tain. 

Mutt—I was there, I ought to know! 
Guess I can read! They had the 
name of the opera on the curtain. I 
saw it! 

Jeff—I say they don’t have the name 
on the curtain—what was the name af 
the opera? 

Mutt—Asbestos! 





EMBARRASSING. 


Lucien Young, of the navy, has a 
good many medals of various kinds, 
awarded him for his notable services. 
There was a dinner in San Francisco 
one night and Lucien attended in full- 
dress uniform, wearing his medals 
proudly displayed on his chest. 

He arose to speak. After the ap- 
plause had died away a man sitting 
in the rear of the hall shouted: 
“Lucien, where are you checked for?” 


—Ex. 





The proud father to whom a college 
education had been denied, met his 
daughter at the train her return 
from college. 

“But, Helen,” 
unusually fat?” 

“Yes, Dad,” she replied, “weigh 140 
pounds strippel for ‘gym.’” 

The father looked dazed for a mo- 
ment and then demanded: “Who in 
thunder is Jim?”—Ex, 


on 


he said, “aren’t you 





“I thank you for the flowers you sent, 
she said 

And timidly she smiled and drooped 
her head. 

‘I am sorry for the words I spoke last 
night: 

The flowers that you sent proved you 
were right. 

Forgive me.” He forgave. 

And as they walked and talked be- 

neath the bowers,, 





He wondered who in ‘sent her 


those flowers. 





